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TUBULAR STEEL LIGHTING COLUMNS 
Illustrated above is a selection of our tubular steel street lighting columns 
specially erected for display purposes. 


This is one of a series of advertisements illustrating our range of lighting 
= — = X 


columns as approved by the Council of Industrial Design. Other designs, 
plain or fluted, for 13 ft., 15 ft. and 25 ft. mounting heights, will appear 


in the series from time to time. A brochure giving details of our 


standard columns will be sent on request. 


STEWARTS AND LLOYDS LIMITED 


GLASGOW -: BIRMINGHAM - LONDON 
Pr a, 


The largest manufacturers | S & |L, of steel tubes in Europe 
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“Goodbye to all that!” 
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Consult your area gas board 


best use of the Nation’s coal 


The Gas Industry makes the 
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PLANNING BOOKSHOP 


28 KING STREET » COVENT GARDEN * LONDON : WC2 


THE ASSOCIATION has in stock in the bookshop the following plan- 
ning books which members and their friends may find difficulty in 


obtaining through their local booksellers. 


Price With Postage 


CITIES IN FLOOD by Peter Self (215.) 


THE GARDEN CONTROVERSY. Department of Agri- 
cultural Economics, Wye College (2s. 6d.) 


ROADSIDE TREE PLANTING IN URBAN AREAS 
by R. G. Salter (2s. 6d.) 


PROBLEMS OF THE COUNTRYSIDE by C. S. Orwin (55.) 


DARTMOOR: BUILDING IN THE NATIONAL 
PARK (55.) 


RIGHT OF WAY. Ramblers Association (1s. 6d.) 


ROADS AND MEANS by Geoffrey Block. Conservative Political 
Centre (gd.) 


LAYOUT OF PLAYING FIELDS AND PLAYGROUNDS 
N.P.F.A. (35. 6d.) 


THE NEW BASRAH by Max Lock (42s.) 


PRIVATE ARCHITECTURAL PRACTICE by Maurice 
Taylor (155.) 


KINSHIP AND FAMILY IN THE EAST END dy M. Young 
and P. Willmott 


HOUSE MAINTENANCE FOR THE INTELLIGENT 
OWNER by Eric Bird 


AGRICULTURE IN THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


YOUR HOUSE ON VIEW. Central Parks Committee of 


C.P.R.E. 
HOME OWNERSHIP by D. L. Munby 


225. 


35. 


2s. 10d. 


55. 


2s. gd. 





. 6d. 


5. gd. 


. Od. 
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THE MARLEY TILE COMPANY LIMITED 


invite members of the 
Town and Country Planning Association 


(o visit the Company’s showrooms at any time 





Among the practical exhibits, 
the roof tile display provides a wide choice 


of colour and type to suit any 


Architectural scheme 
















6 
Officers of Local Government Authorities are always welcome 
251 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD W.1 
{ Telephone MUSEUM 2324 


aaa: 
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Ina minute, like a dream, 
(‘ll relax in clouds of steam; 
Diggings lighter, life is sweeter 


Night or day, after digging or 


With an electric before breakfast, your electric 
x rpc: water heater gives you a nice hot 
immersion heater bath whenever you like. And 


piping hot water for washing up 
too. All this with no trouble, 
no mess or grime, and — when 
properly installed—for extremely 
low running costs. How clever of 
ciectricity ! How fortunate for you! 










Asx about easy terms at your 
Electricity Service Centre. 
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It supports the opening out of congested areas as they are rebuilt, and providing for people 
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Diffused Air plant 


London 
sewage 
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1 One of the Aeration 
Channels under construction 
showing the wine-glass cross- 
section. A traveling shutter 
is used to cast three sections 
of wail at one pour. 

2 When completed the Aera- 
tion Channels wiil include 
nearly 4 miles of concrete 
wall—3 miles of which are 
already completed, 

Final Settling Tanks 
showing cantilever brackets to 
carry outlet channels for the 
final effluent. 


Chief Engineer of the London County Council: 
Mr. J. Rawlinson, C.B.E., M.Eng., M.1.C.E., M.1.Mech.E., M.1.Mun.E. 


A major part of the big London County 
Council development programme at 
the Beckton Northern Outfall Works 
is the Diffused Air Plant now under 
construction by Richard Costain 
Limited. It consists of 48 aeration 
channels each 15 ft. high, 16 ft. wide 
and 390 ft. long, 15 settling tanks 
110 ft. in diameter, a 1,000 ft. long 





Richard 


COSTAIN 


Limited 





operating gallery, reinforced concrete 
culverts and channels, cast iron mains, 
penstocks and valves, roads and 
earthworks. The foundation work 
involved the casting and driving 
of more than 10,000 concrete piles. 
Over 60,000 cubic yards of reinforced 
concrete and some 50,000 precast 
units will be employed in the project. 


Building & Civil 
Engineering Contractors 


111 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD. 
LONDON, 8.E.1 
TELEPHONE: WATERLOO 4977 


Middie East - Rhodesia - 


Nigeria - Canada 
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City Saints 


being grossly materialistic. And when 
you look at what is happening in the 
cities—London for instance: those 
whacking great office blocks frowning 
down on church spires, those bleakly 
smart tower flats trampling out the 
old terrace slums, and those well- 
dressed swarms of old and young end- 
lessly squeezing along vehicles and 
escalators—you can easily believe 
that jobs and money dominate urban 
minds to the exclusion of the graces. 

But turn to the newspapers they are 
reading, over each other’s shoulders, 
and the picture changes. You will get 
the impression that city people are 
oblivious of their discomforts, not be- 
cause they believe these are the price 
of prosperity or a curse laid on them 
by Fate, but because they have souls 
above such profane considerations. 
They are obsessed with things of the 
spirit. They are not gloating over the 
rents and land values that they or 
heroes they admire will gain from 
commercial skyscrapers; nor are they 


and City Martyrs 


TOWNSMEN ARE often accused of 


worrying about the increased elbow- 
ing, rib-crushing, queue-waiting, and 
spine-weariness that more city office- 
building must inevitably bring about. 

What is tormenting their sensitive 
souls, if we may believe their papers, 
is a doybt whether fat, square, ten- 
storey offices or slim, glassy, twenty- 
storey ones will be the least injurious 
frame for St Paul’s Cathedral. Or it is 
a fear that metropolitan culture will 
be set back (or the ghost of George 
Alexander affronted) if the St James’s 
Theatre is pulled down. Or it is the 
horror of the thought that London’s 
world-admired beauty is to be blotch- 


ed by the destruction of some 
Regency terrace (which not one 


Londoner in a thousand has ever 
turned a corner to look at). Londoners 
are more interested in their historic 
saints than in themselves, the present- 
day martyrs. So it would seem. 

This touch of spirituality, of cul- 
tural sensitivity, is a fine thing. Even 
if it were purely hypocritical—hom- 
age paid to culture by philistinism— 
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we should welcome it. But in fact it is, 
so far as it goes, sincere. The trouble 
is that it is blinkered and unintelli- 
gent; and for this we blame the press, 
and ourselves and other custodians of 
knowledge about towns and _ their 
tendencies, for not making the urban 
public aware of what matters most. 

The press is playing up to a wide- 
spread feeling that things in towns are 
going from bad to worse. People hear 
of a known building about to be sub- 
merged, and half connect this with 
the rise of a flood, but they haven’t a 
clue as to the reasons for that rise. The 
cries to save St Paul’s and St James’s 
are like those of drowning men 
clutching at straws: 

“If we cannot have a pleasant, 
convenient, beautiful city, at least let 
us not lose the last glimpse of one 
building we all admire!” 

Yet the popular feeling is alto- 
gether too mild to have any serious 
effect on the city situation. The press 
(and again we associate the planning 
movement with the fault) fails to link 
the aesthetic passion of a few with the 
immensely important interest of the 
many, in this case running parallel. It 
is desirable to save the views of St 
Pauls. It is vital to reduce the 
amount of office space in the City. The 
second thing (in a democracy) is po- 
tentially of a million times greater 
force than the first. Yet the first gets a 
hundred times the press space of the 
second. It may be desirable to save a 
certain theatre; but beyond question 
it is vital to stop theatres being re- 
placed by buildings that employ 
more workers. Yet if St James’s is 
saved, it will probably be by Miss 
Vivien Leigh’s charm and American 
dollars rather than by London wis- 
dom backed by London cash. 

It is sobering to consider the space 
and prominence given to different 
aspects of planning and development 
in the papers. Architecture in the 
narrowest sense gets the lion’s share; 
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it lends itself to photographic illus- 
tration. Next comes the preservation 
of what exists—farm-land, places of 
special beauty, occasionally a tree or 
trees, and old or notable buildings. 
Then comes housing, treated quan- 
titatively, and divorced from concern 
with character or standards, and from 
any discussion of social costs (though 
blanket contract figures are some- 
times given for schemes as a whole). 
Policy statements, like the very im- 
portant one recently made by the 
LCC on plot ratios, are reported 
briefly, but rarely treated as of much 
significance. (The TCPA statement 
on dispersal policy last month was not 
mentioned in The Times or any 
national morning paper except the 
Manchester Guardian.) 

This extraordinary unbalance of 
press coverage, which both reflects 
and causes the defects of public 
interest, could be corrected by reso- 
lute action by the spokesmen of plan- 
ning. To gain public support for 
planning it is necessary to show what 
it can do to bring ‘‘amenity”’—which 
includes visual beauty but much else 
—to the millions in their homes, their 
gardens, their factories and shops, 
their places of leisure and recreation. 
And as it happens, the sort of replan- 
ning that would bring most ‘‘amenity” 
to the largest number of people 
would involve less drastic changes of 
scale in the older cities than the 
present (largely unplanned) trends. 
It would make it easier to preserve 
such of the older buildings as it is 
really desirable, for historic or aes- 
thetic reasons, to preserve. 

But good replanning requires great 
political strength, and that in turn 
requires much public understanding 
and support. We are really only at the 
beginning of the fight for better cities. 
and a better countryside. Besides the 
banners of the two London saints we 
need the voices and arms of the 
million martyrs. 
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URBAN DISPERSAL POLICY: 
STATEMENT BY TCPA EXECUTIVE 


This statement was submitted to the Minister of Housing and 


Local Government on 18 July 1957. 


1. The Executive Committee of 


the Town and Country Planning 
Association has recently discussed the 
progress of the policy of planned urban 
dispersal with representatives of a 
number of authorities concerned at 
both ends of the process, and now sub- 
mits the following observations for 
the consideration of the Minister. 


2. The urban dispersal policy is of 


the utmost importance, not only for 
the relief of congestion in the cities, 
but as a factor in providing for an 
expanding economy and in improving 


the efficiency and competitiveness of 


British industry. Much rebuilding 
and re-equipment of factories and 
other business premises is necessary. 
Dispersal provides an opportunity for 
creating more efficient industrial 
units well related to good housing and 
community facilities and reducing 
wasteful journeys to work. 


Present Programme Inadequate 

3. The dispersal policy is generally 
accepted and is embodied in legisla- 
tion. It is continually recommended 
to local authorities by the Minister. 
But the regrettable fact is that the 
amount of dispersal now taking place 
and in prospect is quite insufficient to 
achieve the purposes of the policy: in 
particular to facilitate slum clearance, 
the relief of congestion, and central 
redevelopment at the intended speed 
and to satisfactory standards of hous- 
ing and open space. Unless the provi- 
sion for housing and for employment 
in suitable reception areas can be 
amplified and accelerated, slum clear- 
ance and redevelopment must be 


seriously held back. The required 
number of dwellings cannot be pro- 
vided by central redevelopment, even 
at undesirably high densities and at 
excessive cost in capital and subsidies. 
4. The number of persons to be 
displaced from congested areas in 
England and Wales between 1951 
and 1971 has been officially estimated 
at 2 million, requiring about 600,000 
homes. So far, about 30,000 houses in 
new towns have been occupied by 
families from the London conurba- 
tion. About 8,000 houses for families 
from London and other cities have 
been built under Town Development 
Act schemes. New town and town 
development schemes in progress or 
agreed will provide about 50,000 
more houses. Clearly, provision for 
overspill should be at the rate of 
30,000 houses a year. The present and 
prospective rate in new towns and 
town development areas is less than 
half this figure. As the present new 
towns near completion this annual 
deficit will increase, unless further 
new towns and many more town 
development schemes are started. 


New Towns and Town Expansions 


5. Ofthe two measures for assisting 
this dispersal programme, the New 
Towns Act has proved much the more 
effective. All the new towns in pro- 
gress have been developing (apart 
from any recent slackening due to the 
credit squeeze) as fast as is practicable 
and indeed desirable. They have been 
successful in obtaining industries and 
other businesses in proportion to 
persons housed. The great majority 
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of these have been drawn from con- 
gested areas, and most of the rest 
would in all probability have gone to 
those areas had the new towns not 
existed. The relief they have given 
is therefore substantial, but altogether 
the present new towns cannot take 
more than a fraction of the displace- 


ment necessary to meet the needs of 


the congested areas. 

6. The hope that dispersal schemes 
under the Town Development Act 
1952 would adequately supplement 
the new towns has been disappoint- 
ed. Sincere and strenuous efforts have 
been made by large and small 
authorities to work this Act, and there 
are a few promising schemes, But the 
total results achieved or in prospect 
are very meagre compared with the 
amount of dispersal required. 


Reasons for Lack of Progress 

7. The Executive has explored 
with authorities of all types concerned 
the reasons for the lack of progress. 
The chief obstacle, in most cases, is 
that the basic financial responsibility 
and risk of a town development 
scheme falls on a small district coun- 
cil. It may be held that the small town 
or district will ultimately benefit by 
an increase of local industry, trade, 
and population. But the operation is, 
for the small authority, a very large 
one in relation to its rateable value. 
While it holds a promise of long-run 
advantage, it involves a considerable 
element of speculation (particularly 
at present interest rates) that is 
seriously deterrent, even after taking 
account of the grants and housing 
subsidies offered by the Government 
and the exporting authority. 

8. Some exporting authorities (and 
notably the LCC) have sought to 
overcome this reluctance in a variety 
of ways: by carrying interest charges 
on housing during the construction 
period; by providing the technical 
services for development; by provid- 
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ing short-term loans at a reduced rate 
of interest; and by agreeing to pay 
the rate-fund subsidy for longer than 
ten years. It has been represented to 
them that they would save so much 
in housing subsidies by reducing the 
number of expensive flats at high 
densities in redevelopment, that they 
could with advantage to themselves 
make larger contributions and over 
a longer period to Town Develop- 
ment Act schemes. The Executive is 
convinced that it would pay them to 
do this. But it seems to go against the 
grain with city authorities to pay out 
substantial sums of money to other 
authorities taking over some of their 
population and rateable value. They 
also contend that the Treasury saves 
even more in housing subsidies by 
dispersal than they do, without the 
sense of local loss. 


Economy of Dispersal 

g. The Executive supports this 
latter contention. The saving in 
sixty-year subsidies to the Exchequer 
by building relatively fewer flats in 
central areas and more houses in 
small towns would be much greater 
than the cost of the present 50 per cent 
grants for public services under town 
development schemes. The Ministry 
has however so far refused to in- 
crease these grants, though Ex- 
chequer grants of 75 per cent of the 
annual deficit in the early years of 
development are authorized in the 
Town Development Act for Scotland. 

10. In some cases, notably in 
Staffordshire and Lancashire, the 
county council has facilitated town 
development schemes by additional 
grants or by guaranteeing the small 
receiving authorities, on an agreed 
formula, against an undue rate bur- 
den arising from a scheme. This, 
however, is a method which only 
commends itself when a_ county 
council is particularly favourable to 
dispersal to districts within its area. 
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Such cases appear to be exception- 
al. 

11. Thus over a large part of the 
field the operation of the Town De- 
velopment Act hangs fire or is at a 
deadlock. Of the four possible parties 
to schemes the one that takes the main 
risks lacks the necessary resources 
or is understandably timid (though 
desiring expansion), while the other 
three for the most part claim to have 
made their maximum offers and will 
go no further. 


A National Responsibility 

12. It is the considered opinion 
of the Executive that the redistribu- 
tion of population and employment 
from overgrown and congested cities 
to smaller towns and less populated 
districts is a national interest and a 
national responsibility. The partici- 
pation of the affected cities and dis- 
tricts to decongestion and dispersal is 
important. Co-operation and some 
sharing in the cost is in many places, 
probably in a sufficiency of places, 
forthcoming. But dispersal will not 
take place on the necessary scale 
without a renewed impulse and a 
strong initiative from the Govern- 
ment. The hopes of imaginative re- 
development on good standards, in- 
cluding slum clearance, mainly de- 
pend on these. 


Recommendations 

13. It is recommended, therefore, 
that the Ministry should, on the 
basis of the estimates of necessary 
overspill from the congested places, 
and the known possibilities for small- 
town expansions revealed in the 
county development plans, indicate 
the desirable situations for and ap- 
proximate scale of expansions suffi- 
cient to meet the national need. 
Where there are central and receiving 
authorities willing and able to carry 
out agreed schemes under the Town 
Development Act, the offer of Ex- 
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chequer grants and housing sub- 
sidies should be continued. 

14. Itis recommended that further 
New Towns should be designated 
under the 1946 Act. The develop- 
ment corporation has proved itself 
to be an efficient mechanism and in 
the not-very-long run financially self- 
supporting. A new town does not 
involve nearly so large a draft on 
national capital resources, or on sub- 
sidies, per 1,000 persons housed, as 
does high-density central develop- 
ment. And the new towns in the 
London region have quickly become 
highly efficient industrial units. 

15. When a big city, such as 
London or Manchester, itself decides 
to undertake the development of a 
complete new town, it should be per- 
mitted to do so if a suitable site, 
adequately distant from the city and 
beyond its green belt, can be agreed 
upon. But in general it would be far 
preferable that the task of develop- 
ment should be undertaken by a cor- 
poration appointed and financed by 
the Government. The method has 
proved itself and experienced teams 
can now be drawn from the staffs of 
the eartier new towns, capable of 
producing development of even bet- 
ter quality even more economically 
schemes that will be a credit to the 
country. 

16. It is recommended that the 
choice of the agency for a town’s ex- 
pansion should depend on the ratio 
of the proposed expansion to the 
existing town. Where the expansion 
is considerable in relation to existing 
size the development corporation is 
more appropriate. It is likely to be 
the more successful instrument in a 
town where some central redevelop- 
ment, including that of a shopping 
and commercial centre, is desirable 
in connection with the expansion 
scheme. It is also likely to be much 
more successful in creating a counter- 
magnet for industry 
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17. It is recommended that a 
number of relatively small expansions 
could well be undertaken by a type 
of new town corporation operating 
over a region—for example, East 
Anglia. Such a corporation could 
establish industrial estates and pro- 
vide housing in a number of small 
towns, and its known experience, 
with Exchequer backing, would give 
full confidence to industrialists and 
office businesses contemplating settle- 
ment in the towns expanded. 

18. It is suggested also that, in 
cases where a State-financed develop- 
ment corporation is considered inap- 
propriate, more help could be given 
by an advisory body able to prepare 
plans and guide town expansions 
conducted on the responsibility of 
two or more authorities under Town 
Development Act agreements. 

19. The Executive would stress 
the importance from a national point 
of view of the increased efficiency of 
industry and business that would 
result from a wise redistribution of a 
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proportion of persons and employ- 
ment. As the Ministry Report for 
1956 emphasizes, the over-concen- 
tration of manufacturers and office 
businesses in the large cities produces 
intractable problems of transport, car 
parking, and street and conveyance 
congestion. There would be great 
capital saving in transport extension, 


in housing, and in the rebuilding of 


industrial and office premises _ if 
primary attention were paid to the 
control of the relocation and rebuild- 
ing of business premises. It would pay 
the nation to divert some of the 
housing subsidy costs and transport 
capital expenditure to compensate 
for reducing site density in business 
areas, or the acquisition of business 
premises to prevent re-occupation. 
There would also be a vast gain in 
productive efficiency. 


For the Executive Committee: 

FREDERIC J. OSBORN Chairman 

WYNDHAM THOMAS General Secretary 
Town and Country Planning Assn. 














Rail-Roads, OK! Air-Roads, No Sir! 


“In regard to the writer who has given us his speculations on Rail-roads and 
Air-roads, our correspondent shall have his own way. To the railway, we must 
say—like the courageous lord mayor at his first hunting, when told the hare 
was coming—‘Let it come, in Heaven’s name, I am not afraid on’t.’. . . But 
when our correspondent proceeds to Flying-machines, we have no longer the 
smallest taper-light of credible information and experience left, and must 
speak on a priort grounds. 

“Shortly, then, we think the population is not yet quite fit for them. .. When 
children come into the library, we put the inkstand and the watch on the high 
shelf until they be a little older; and Nature has set the sun and moon in plain 
sight and use, but laid them on the high shelf where her roystering boys may 
not in some mad Saturday afternoon pull them down or burn their fingers. 
The sea and the iron road are safer toys for such ungrown people; we are not 
yet ripe to be birds.””—R. W. Emerson, in The Dial, October 1843. 
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SOVIET UNION TO BUILD NEW TOWNS 


The first of Moscow’s satellite towns, for 65,000 people, is to be 
built on an elevated site surrounded by forests in the Khimki district. 
This article, by the Secretary of the USSR Union of Architects, 
describes the principles on which this and other new towns are to be 


built. 


organizing satellite towns was 

born of the need to limit the 
growth of large cities and reduce their 
population. Most big Soviet cities 
have registered marked increases 
over the past decade, due not only to 
natural accretion but also to new 
residents from other parts of the 
country. Take Moscow, for instance: 
new residents alone accounted for an 
increase of 300,000 in the course of 
just the fifth five-year plan period. 

In his report to the 20th Congress 
of the Communist Party, N. S. 
Khrushchov, on behalf of the Party 
Central Committee, defined two 
tasks: (1) to discontinue the practice 
in large cities of drawing in labour 
power from other localities and to 
satisfy their labour power require- 
ments by tapping local sources; and 


I THE Soviet Union the idea of 


A forecast of what some of the houses in a 
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by D. HOJAYEV 


(2) to depopulate the biggest cities, 
building up around them small, well- 
laid-out modern towns where living 
conditions should be such that people 
would seek to move there. 


Towards Satellite Towns in the 
USSR 

Smaller residential areas are al- 
ready in existence around many big 
Soviet cities. On the one hand, there 
are residential districts such as Bakal 
in Chelyabinsk, Bezymyanka in Kui- 
byshev, Rustavi in the vicinity of 
Tbilisi, and the town of Volzhsky 
near Stalingrad, to mention a few, 
all of which grew up around new in- 
dustrial enterprises that proved more 
rational to locate some distance from 
the main city. On the other hand, 
there are many suburban localities 
that are completely dependent upon 


satellite town in the USSR will look like. 
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Another design of a two-storey block of houses in a satellite town, 


the big city for employment and 
cultural life, especially around Mos- 
cow. 

However, neither the one nor the 
other type of residential area is the 
satellite town in the full sense of the 
word as Soviet architects now under- 
stand it. Their beginnings are not 
bound up with the task of depopulat- 
ing a big city. Still the experience of 
the builders of these cities and 
suburbs is of definite interest for the 
solution of modern problems in big- 
city development. 

It cannot but be noted also that in 
Soviet practice there are already 
towns which were deliberately built 
up on the satellite town principle, i.e. 
they have a definite amount of inde- 
pendence and at the same time are in- 
separably bound up with the main 
city. Cases in point are the towns of 
Zhukovsky and Dubna in the vicinity 
of Moscow. 


British Experience Interests Us 


In connection with the coming 
construction of satellite towns in the 
USSR, Soviet architects are showing 
a great interest in the work done in 
the post-war period to depopulate 
London. 

The experience in building new 
towns around London like Harlow, 
Crawley, Stevenage, and Basildon, 
among others, is being thoroughly 
studied. What interests us in par- 


ticular is the solution of city-traffic 
problems, and also the organization 
of a single centre of commerce iso- 
lated from transport traffic and of 
smaller trading centres in the resi- 
dential districts. However, on the 
whole Soviet satellite towns will differ 
considerably from their counter- 
parts abroad and be laid out accord- 
ing to our own principles of town 
building. 

The type of satellite town wide- 
spread in European, and especially 
American, town-building practice 
does not have any industrial enter- 
prises or offices. Hence the popula- 
tion of such a town is compelled to 
commute daily to work in the big city. 
A town of this type has come to be 
known as a “‘dormitory town”’. 

Soviet satellite towns cannot for the 
most part be modelled after a type 
like that, inasmuch as daily distant 
commuting to work is a source of 
great inconvenience to the popula- 
tion. It is therefore intended to trans- 
fer certain enterprises to the satellite 
towns. 


Far or Near 

In choosing a location for the satel- 
lite towns now being planned in the 
USSR preference is given to the 
southern and south-eastern slopes of 
hills with big green belts and reser- 
voirs in the vicinity. A necessary con- 
dition in making the choice is the 
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availability of convenient means of 
communication with the city, best of 
all being an electrified railway line 
and a good automobile highway. 

The distance of the satellite town 
from the city depends upon how well 
developed the electrified railway and 
the highway systems are. In the case 
of Moscow, which has highly rami- 
fied networks running in all direc- 
tions, it is possible to locate the satel- 
lite cities within 45 to 50 km., 
whereas in the case of Gorky, for ex- 
ample, the sensible thing apparently 
is to place them nearer. 

Ifit is taken into consideration that, 
even when there are some enterprises 
and offices of its own in the satellite 
town, a certain portion of the popula- 
tion may still work in the city, Soviet 
architects are of the opinion that the 
town and city should not be more than 
an hour’s commuting distance apart. 


From 40,000 to 80,000 Inhabitants 

The proper size of the satellite 
town is a very important problem. In 
solving it, Soviet architects are con- 
cerned primarily about ensuring for 
the inhabitants the best possible con- 
ditions of life, keeping in mind at the 
same time the building estimates, 
since it is obvious that the construc- 
tion of a satellite town must not be 
started if construction costs may be 
higher than in the city. 

On the basis of plans and esti- 


S40 
mates already completed, Soviet 
town-builders have now come to the 
conclusion that it will be most 
feasible in the USSR to lay out satel- 
lite towns for a population of from 
40,000 to 80,000. 

A town of that size provides all the 
opportunities for creating the health- 
iest possible conditions of life and 
furnishes the conveniences for public 
service. On the other hand, it does 
not require expensive transport and 
capital construction in the water- 
supply system. The road network and 
town planning and organization of 
public services in general come to 
much less than in a big city. The 
building of smaller towns is therefore, 
as a rule, unprofitable. 


What Type of Dwelljng? 

What types of dwellings should be 
built in the satellite towns? Should 
they be private one-storey houses 
with nice plots of ground around 
them or four-storey dwellings of the 
urban type? Or, finally, should the 
prevailing type of building be a two- 
storey house with small gardens 
attached to the apartments ? 

There are differing points of view 
on that score among Soviet architects. 
It seems to me that all the types of 
buildings mentioned will find a place 
for themselves in the satellite cities. 

However one thing is clear, and 
that is that the private one-family 


Design of a four-storey house for a satellite town in the USSR. 
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house, for example, which to a certain 
extent may be recognized as the ideal 
type of house from the standpoint of 
living comfort, cannot be taken as a 
basis for building up the satellite 
towns. Besides boosting construction 
costs of the house itself, it involves 
very big expenditures on engineering 
equipment and improvements. This 
type of house, in my opinion, may be 
accepted only for erection in separate 
parts of the satellite town set aside for 
those who wish to build their own 
homes. The bulk of the territory, on 
the other hand, which will be built up 
at the expense of state funds, should 
have either four-storey or two-storey 
houses. 

The four-storey house is the most 
economical from the standpoint of 
over-all expenditure on the con- 
struction of the city. But the two- 
storey dwelling made of prefabricated 
blocks in which each apartment has a 
separate exit to the house grounds, 
while being acceptable as far as con- 
struction costs go, makes better use of 
the advantages of location amidst 
nature that lie at the basis of the very 
idea of a satellite town. 

The four-storey dwellings, as the 
cheapest and the ones that best lend 
themselves to industrial methods of 
construction, will likewise find ex- 
tensive application, especially in the 
neighbourhood of Moscow, where a 
mass of experience in industrial 
methods of construction has already 
been accumulated. 


A Glance into the Near Future 


What then will the satellite town be 
like? Suppose we take a mental ex- 
cursion into the future and visit one. 

The town is so planned that every 
apartment gets sunlight directly. 
Nearby the houses, fruit orchards and 
sports grounds are laid out and there 
are swimming pools for the children 
and quiet green rest corners for the 
adults. 
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The schools, kindergartens, nur- 
series, and milk, bread, and other 
shops are located in the direct 
proximity of the dwellings, so that 
they can be reached without crossing 
a single street where lorry-transport is 
moving. 

Convenient automobile highways 
connect all parts of the town and yet 
not one of them cuts across the resi- 
dential blocks. There are garages for 
private cars. They are invisible from 
the windows of the dwellings but at 
the same time are not more than 300 
to 400 metres away from the latter. 
All residential districts of the city are 
belted with greenery; each district 
has its own sports park. 

All these attributes are possessed 
by two satellite towns, one for 60,000 
inhabitants and the other for 40,000, 
whose plans have already been drawn 
up at the General Plan of Moscow 
Institute. 

Work of planning satellite towns is 
now under way in the USSR at a 
number of designing organizations. 
Broad sections of the public will 
shortly have the opportunity of be- 
coming acquainted with these plans 
and discussing their merits and short- 
comings. 
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SPACE FOR OUR CONGESTED CITIES* 


The eminent American consultant in planning and urban renewal 


who wrote this paper was addressing himself primarily to condi- 


tions in the United States. What he says is however applicable to 


our own and other European cities. 


HE FOLLOWING hypotheses are 

postulated withoutintroduction. 

They will be briefly elaborated, 
but from the outset it should be made 
clear that neither peroration or statis- 
tics are necessary to support these 
axiomatic arguments. Unpalatable as 
some of these hypotheses may be, still, 
they must form the hard core of the 
complex plans yet to be designed and 
a century of programmes that are yet 
to be started. However, I know that 
responsible and courageous citizens 
will undertake the arduous and tedi- 
ous task of rebuilding our worn-out, 
inefficient, inhuman, and ugly Ameri- 
can cities and that they will prevent 
these cities from backsliding, once we 
have accomplished even a small por- 
tion of our long-range objective. 

Here then are the hypotheses: 

1. That the central portions of 
American cities are obsolete, that 
their continued decay hastens the 
flight from the city to the suburbs, 
and that the rapid and confused ex- 
pansion of metropolitan areas in no 
way assists the renewal of the central 
city. 

2. That the loss of value in the 
central city area is more than a loss in 
real estate equities or in the value of 
capital improvements, it is the loss of 
the heart and brain of urban living. 


Density and Obsolescence 


3. That all evidence points to the 
curious fact that the more intense 
the use and the higher the residential 
and working densities, the more rapid 


by CARL FEISS 


the rate of obsolescence of the central 
city. This is stated with full acknow- 
ledgement of the gigantic construc- 
tion programme now under way in 
the Grand Central District in New 
York City. However, I am unaware 
of any plans for or by the same city to 
cope with extant congestion or con- 
gestion to be created by the pending 
increased work densities. Irrespon- 
sible self-interest, freewheeling in our 
unplanned cities, has never resulted 
in guaranteed value, nor has it con- 
stituted a preventive of obsolescence. 
Major and ex-post-facto surgery such 
as the new Congress Street Express- 
way blasted through the huge obsoles- 
cence of the south side of the Chicago 
Loop, is no answer to an historic 
problem of laissez-faire. Under pre- 
sent superficial concepts of regulatory 
control, such development can easily 
lead to further exploitation of land 
and further congestion. 

4. That we have neglected the 
study and development of criteria for 
adequate planning standards for our 
urban workers, including our huge 
daytime white-collar population and 
the employees of industrial and busi- 
ness establishments. We have neg- 
lected the development of sound 
plans for land uses for retail mer- 
chandising in central city areas. 
Further, we have failed to recognize 
that the customer is human, a 
pedestrian, and is impacted physi- 

* Reprinted with permission from Ameri- 
can Planning and Civic Annual 1955 (December 
1956). 
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cally and emotionally by the dangers, 
appearances, and annoyances of our 
central business areas. These omis- 
sions in our plans assist in the down- 
grading of the heart of our cities, 


Flight to Suburbs 


5. That the flight to the suburbs is 
due to a natural human desire to 
escape to light and air, to individual 
rather than group choices, to flexi- 
bility of movement, and to the ameni- 
ties of Nature. Further, that the de- 
velopment of planned suburban and 
regional shopping centres which in- 
corporate these features is satisfying 
such of these amenities as are now 
lacking in the central city. 

6. That what unplanned decon- 
gestion of central cities is now taking 
place, both in living and working 
population, creates further in-town 
blight and obsolescence, expedient 
land uses, and areas of no-man’s- 
land in which civic anarchy takes 
place. 

7. That since 60 per cent of our 
nation’s population lives in urban 
places and that, conservatively esti- 
mating, some 30 million people live 
in substandard dwelling units and 
low-grade or depressed areas, and 
since these figures do not include 
workers’ congestion or substandard 
travel conditions, therefore, the con- 
dition of our cities and the degrees of the 
condition of land uses are fundamental 
planning problems and are neglected 
concepts in the philosophy of general 
planning. 

8. That congestion takes many 
forms, all of them bad. That conges- 
tion is the converse of adequate space 
and that adequate space for infinite 
purposes is a fundamental require- 


ment in our cities. Space is seldom, if 


ever, available to meet the dynamics 
of urban development. Therefore, 
the retention, protection, acquisition, 
and expansion of open spaces for the 
requirements of flexibility, air, light, 
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quiet, freedom of movement, natural 
amenity, and for space itself, which 
has its own value, should be as im- 
portant in our plans as any other land 
use. At present it is only a minor 
element in rebuilding plans and re- 
newal concepts. 

g. That the requirements of human 
beings should take precedence over 
the demands of urban real estate. 
Space for the general welfare should 
be a public concept. 

10. That the human being is more 
important than the automobile, des- 
pite opinions and plans to the con- 
trary. 


New Standards 


Now let us make some further and 
perhaps pleasanter assumptions: 

1. That the great experiments in 
new town planning on open land in 
Europe and the United States and 
in particular the Radburn-Greenbelt 
concepts have set standards and 
criteria for residential development 
compatible to the objectives of sound 
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family and group living and in har- 
mony with the technology of our 
times. The wisdom of these standards 
has been demonstrated and they are 
applicable to any location, whether in 
town or in the suburbs or in new 
towns. In other words, we have 
sufficient knowledge to apply such 
standards to the rebuilding of the 
central city if we have the imagina- 
tion and the guts to do so. 

2. That if we are to translate our 
successful experiments with newer 
planning concepts in peripheral areas 
to the rebuilding of the central city 
(which was unfortunately neglected 
by Ebenezer Howard in his Garden 
City ideas, just as if a solar system 
could exist without the sun) it means 
more parks, recreation space, and 
green belts in the central city and even 
an occasional new Central Park, 
Washington Mall, or Boston Com- 
mon. It also means more local recrea- 
tion spaces for the working popula- 
tion—or at least garden type rest 
areas at the ground level, below the 
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ground level and on the roofs of 
buildings. 

3. That city planning and the pub- 
lic interest which it is intended to 
promote, in the foreseeable future, 
can overcome the pressures of un- 
enlightened self-interest and demon- 
strate the skills and leadership essen- 
tial to the renewal of cities. 


Space Cities 


My children and their peers, the 


jet propulsion physicists, are deeply 


concerned with space ships. I am 
interested in more terrestrial matters 

space cities. Both are in incubation 
but more thought seems to be con- 
centrated on the space ships than the 
cities. The reason is clearly that it 
seems more feasible to get away from 
the congested city by using space 
ships than it is to create space in those 
cities, 

The space city is nothing we have 
been talking about in our conferences. 
It is not to be found in our Federal or 
state or municipal laws. In fact, as a 


Parkfairfax, a housing development of two and three-storey apartments five miles from 
Washington, D.C. 
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concept it is not even born. I am 
merely suggesting its conception here. 
I am suggesting that we use our cour- 
age and imagination and dig holes in- 
to the piles of masonry we have been 
building—not for throughways, or 
parking, but for amenity. Let me 
illustrate. 

During the last five years I have 
been working in Washington in a six- 
block area, bounded on the south by 
Lafayette Square, on the east by 
McPherson Square, on the west by 
Farragut Square, with K Street on 
the north. These three squares, part 
of the original L’Enfant Plan, are sur- 
rounded by office buildings with only 
two residences, including the White 
House, facing on them. The presence 


of these squares is a constant source of 


benefit to the properties adjoining 
them—not because they enhance 
property values but because they pro- 
vide green space and leisure for the 
workers in the huge office buildings in 
the area. My office today faces on 
Lafayette Square and as I prepared 
this paper I could look down through 
the trees on the many people who stop 
for a moment on a park bench, watch 
the squirrels and pigeons, eat their 
lunches, read the papers, or converse. 
It is a very civilized scene and a 
charming one, with Andrew Jackson 
astride his prancing horse, gaily 
doffing his hat to his successors across 
the street. 


Romance and Sentiment 


I would be happy to be accused 
of being romantic and sentimental 
about these green spaces, because I 
am. There is romance and sentiment 
needed in the heart of our cities and 
all the human qualities that go with 
the moment of leisure and the break 
in miles and miles of grey stone walls 
punctured with black holes. That is 
why the gardens at Rockefeller centre 
are so successful. They are romantic. 
And so is the garden at the centre of 
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the new Lever House on Park Avenue, 
and so is Grant Park in Chicago and 
the formal Mall in front of the Civic 
Centre at St Louis, Cleveland, San 
Francisco, and other places. But what 


I particularly like about the smaller 


squares in Washington is that so often 
they have no importance other than 
charming space which for my money 
is more important than anything else, 
including the formal settings for pub- 
lic buildings. 

Of course, I am talking here about 
downtown business area spaces. | 
would hope that in time, when non- 
residential land re-uses are being con- 
sidered in areas to be cleared of slums 
and blight, local plans will require 
the retention of open spaces for 
amenity and Federal write-downs 
will be predicated on such a sensible 
land use. 


Parks v. Parking 


It is a sad thing indeed that the 
words park and parking should be 
spelt in the same way and be so 
dissimilar. When I see all the space 
being created these days for parking 
and so little for parks, I wonder 
whether or not we shouldn’t reverse 
the use of the words, just for fun, and 
then see what would happen. Not 
long ago I had the responsibility to 
review and comment on a large high- 
rise apartment development. The 
FHA was requiring for it 80 per cent 
off-street parking. The coverage was 
35 per cent and the density was some- 
where in the vicinity of 110 families 
per net acre. The buildings were 
around fourteen stories high. The 
way the thing worked out in plan, the 
whole acreage could have been paved 
in concrete with holes cut in it for the 
buildings and about a ten-foot border 
of green at the base of the buildings 
for some scraggly bushes and ‘‘Keep 
Off the Grass” signs. There were no 
play spaces possible other than the 
parking areas and the street for the 
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several hundred children who are go- 
ing to live in the project. Yet this is 
considered a modern residential de- 
velopment and the privies are in- 
doors. In the heated debates I had 
with other government officials (de- 
bates, incidentally, that I lost), it was 
clear that neither recreation nor 
amenity could be considered as im- 
portant as off-street parking. The rent 
return would be affected. I wonder 
how important that really is. 


Most Civilized Square Mile 

There is a converse to the above 
situation which I call America’s most 
civilized square mile. It is within ten 
minutes’ walk of the White House at 
the northern side of Georgetown. It 
consists of a series of open spaces 
joined in a remarkable series of com- 
mon interests but with different and 
carefully distinguished uses. At the 
top of a hill sits Dumbarton Oaks, the 
handsome mansion in which fine con- 
certs occur. Attached to it is a won- 
derful little Byzantine Museum, and 
below and surrounding are some of 
the most beautiful formal gardens in 
the country. The museum and the 
gardens are open to the public a large 
part of the year. How many neigh- 
bourhoods do you know that have 
theirown personal Byzantine Museum 
in them? Below the formal gardens, 
in a hollow, is Dumbarton Oaks Park, 
our smallest, most beautiful, and least- 
known wilderness national park. It is 
open on week-ends and holidays only. 
It has a little stream winding through 
it and trails into a bird sanctuary. It is 
a complete escapist paradise—par- 
ticularly when the daffodils carpet the 
little valley and the dogwood is in 
bloom. People stroll about quietly 
and relax. On the hill east of and 
adjoining these two open spaces is a 
good-sized public park and _play- 
ground. This is Montrose Park. It has 
magnificent trees and rolling lawns 
down which tumble the children 
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from the Jackson School across the 
street. No urban public school any- 
where has a more beautiful play 
space. There are picnic tables under 
the great trees, tennis courts, and a 
playground and play school for very 
little children—a kind of children’s 
dream spot. Beyond all this and below 
is Rock Creek Park and an old 
cemetery which add to the spacious 
feeling of the entire area. 

The Dumbarton Oaks Square Mile 
then encompasses the whole range of 
culture from a wonderful little mu- 
seum to a wilderness area, all in one 
neighbourhood in the heart of a great 
city. This is a very unusual oasis of 
civilization in our savage modern 
city. 

I cannot possibly cover here what 
needs to be said about the require- 
ments of open space for urban living, 
for schools, for recreation for all age 
groups and of all types. The sole pur- 
pose of this statement is to try and in- 


ject in the thinking of the planners 


and recreation people the idea that 
space for our congested cities is a 
fundamental land use as space. With 
permanent space on hand to be used 
for the purpose of amenity as well as 


just air between buildings or storage 


of cars or other mechanical utilitarian 
purposes, we may be able to build 
fine, permanent and beautiful cities 
out of the rags of our old and worn 
out ones. We may, in time, prove that 
we are able to judge between human 
and non-human values and make the 
correct choices. This should be a 
fundamental objective behind all of 
our programmes of urban renewal. 
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Cost of Saving Farmland 

The infatuation for “saving land” 
that came over the Ministry of Hous- 
ing in the early 1950s has done enor- 
mous harm to housing and planning 
standards. The official manuals in- 
fected by it, such as The Density of 
Residential Areas (HMSO, 1952), have 
never been revised. The baleful in- 
fluence goes on. In these columns we 
have been exposing the fallacies on 
which the infatuation was based since 
they appeared in the days before the 
Scott Report. But till quite recently 
writers on planning and the econo- 
mics of land development have paid 
little or no attention to these ex- 
posures. It is a very curious fact that 
the strongest stand against the na- 
tionally damaging over-emphasis of 
the agricultural interest has come 
from academic workers in the agri- 
cultural world itself—notably from 
the late C. S. Orwin and A. W. Ashby 
of the Agricultural Economics Re- 
search Institute, their successor Mr 
Colin Clark, and Dr G. P. Wibberley 
and his team at the Department of 
Agricultural Economics of Wye Col- 
lege. Such papers as Dr Wibberley’s 
‘Challenge of Rural Land Losses’ 
(RSA, 1954), and ‘Rural Land 
Policies in Urban Britain’ (TCPSS, 
1954) have brought a healthy mea- 
sure of science and calculation into a 
field where hunches had long been 
making illicit love to sentiment. 

And now Mr J. T. Ward, also of 
Wye College, comes along with a use- 
ful analysis of the costing of develop- 
ment on alternative sites,' suggesting 

1 The Siting of Urban Development on Agri- 


cultural Land. By J. T. Ward, Agricultural 
Economics Society. 2s. 


accurate measures for the loss of agri- 
cultural production or profit on the 
one hand and the extra cost of con- 
structional works on the other. The 
calculation, we think, is often much 
simpler, or the comparative financial 
merits of two possible sites much 
easier to judge, than in the instances 
Mr Ward quotes. But costing has its 
mysteries—and conjuring with fig- 
ures can be done by developers as in- 
geniously as by farmers; while the 
expert advisers of both can play even 
more skilfully. Mr Ward quotes an 
argument for choosing a site more 
expensive to build on, because the 
percentage loss of farm output would 
have been greater than the percen- 
tage increase of building cost— 
though the absolute increase of the 
latter was very much greater. Mr 
Ward’s own methods look at first 
sight more complicated than they 
really are, because he is arguing the 
scientific theory of the thing besides 
suggesting practical yardsticks. Any 
councillor or officer or other person 
concerned with the choice of alterna- 
tive housing or building sites (for 
public or private purposes) will find 
it worth while to study this paper. 
What about Revising the Manuals? 

The work of these agricultural re- 
searchers, along with Mr Derek 
Senior’s analyses of the value of food 
from gardens at various densities, and 
Mr Nathaniel Lichfield’s studies of 
the alternative costs of central re- 
development at high and low densities 
(in his Economics of Planned Develop- 
ment)? have now completely  ex- 
ploded the “‘land-saving’’ fallacy. 
When are we to be favoured by the 
* Estates Gazette, 1956. 42s. 
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Lord Samuel at the unveiling of the plaque to Sir Raymond Unwin at “*Wyldes’’, 
Hampstead, 6 July 1956. 


MHLG with revised editions of The 
Density of Residential Areas and the 
Housing Manuals of that deluded 
period ? 


Defence of Countryside Beauty 


We do not want to be misunder- 
stood. An argument for reasonably 
decent amounts of space for human 


homes, and for balancing the costs of 


alternative schemes for good develop- 
ment, does not imply indifference 
to the preservation of countryside 
beauty, the security of farmers, and 
the productivity of agriculture. We 
are as much against wasteful sprawl, 
ill-considered siting, and bad layout 
and external design, as we are against 
callous compression. The sort of new 
urban developments we favour, and 
the sort that would satisfy nearly 
everybody’s environmental desires 
and make the best of the nation’s 
economic resources and_ energy, 


would not use up more than another 1 
per cent of Britain’s farmland. But the 
new works have to be got into the 
right places, and they have to be 
good. To get them into the right 
places and to ensure that they are 
good, we have to have intelligent 
planning. It is very odd that so many 
writers and talkers on public affairs 
cannot see that. Most of them only 
mention planning to curse it when 
something happens of the kind that 
planning wants to stop, and in a great 
many unnoticed cases does success- 
fully stop. 


New LCC Office Policy 

The booklet just issued by the 
London County Council, A Plan to 
Combat Congestion in Central London, isa 
lucid explanation of the new ‘“‘plot 
ratio” policy, with very telling figures 
and diagrams. 

The “Central Area’ of London 
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County had in 1911 a population of 
424,047. In 1956 it had fallen to 
213,180. 

In November 1955 1,142,800 per- 
sons travelled into the Central Area 
in one day between 7 and 10 a.m., 
323,800 of them between 8.45 and 
g.15 a.m. 

In 1954, of just over 5 million 
people working in the Greater Lon- 
don Planning Region, nearly 2:7 
million worked in London County, 
and another 1-8 million in the inner 
urban and suburban rings. Only 
626,000 worked in the Green Belt 
and outer country rings, where 2} 
million of the total 10-2 million lived. 
228,000 extra persons had come to 
work in London County between 
1948 and 1954. 

New office floor-space up to 35} 
million square feet had been ap- 
proved between 1948 and 1955, and 
permission given for change to 
offices of a further 6 million square 
feet—a total of 42 million square 
feet—enough for another 278,000 
office workers. Of this over 18 million 
square feet had been built or started. 

So far, London press and public 
opinion has taken little notice of the 
disastrous progress in the wrong 
direction that these figures reveal. We 
have commented on this curious fact 
in our editorials of last month and 
this. The LCC deserves praise for do- 
ing the best it can in this vacuum of 
opinion. But it is only slowing up the 
advance of congestion. A reversal of 
the present trend is what is really 
called for—a reduction of central 
office space, not a mere retardation of 
the increase. 


Land Use in Canada 


A Senate Committee set up in 
January 1957 has been considering 
the best use of land resources for the 
benefit of Canadians generally, with 
special attention to increasing farm- 
ing production and incomes. In 
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LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 
Architect’s Department 


1. Vacancies for Architect/Planners. 
Tasks include three-dimensional 
planning within London’s eight 
major Comprehensive Develop- 
ment Areas (including Stepney/ 
Poplar, the South Bank, and Ele- 
phant and Castle) and other Re- 
development Areas. The work in- 
cludes the preparation of compre- 
hensive layouts covering all im- 
portant areas of new public and 
private development throughout 
the County, and covers the whole 
field of planning technique. 


2. Vacancies for Town Planning 
Assistants in the 3 area groups into 
which the County is divided. The 
work is mainly that of dealing 
with applications from private in- 
dividuals and public authorities. 


Starting salaries in each case up to 
£817, according to experience and 
qualifications. 


Application forms and further par- 
ticulars may be obtained from 
THE ARCHITECT (AR/EK/APTP/3), 


County HALL, SEI 
(2405) 











March Professor H. Spence-Sales of 


McGill University gave evidence, 
making points that, if familiar to 
us, are everywhere important. Pro- 
ductive land resources are not with- 
out limit; urbanization will absorb 
further land; Governments them- 
selves take large areas out of agri- 
cultural use; and the system of par- 
celling Crown land has great influ- 
ence for the future. So Professor 
Spence-Sales wants a national insti- 
tute of land utilization—outside the 
Provincial Governments. Studies in 
Greater Montreal had shown that for 
every square mile urbanized many 
square miles were withdrawn from 
agricultural use in the hope of capital 
gain. This was formerly true around 
British cities too. The distinction now 
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made in plans between green belts 
and land to be built on must greatly 
have enhanced the security of agri- 
culture in Great Britain. This is 
surely one of the cases where an 
ounce of decision is worth a ton of 
research. Canadians must have a 
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pretty shrewd idea of the relative fer- 
tility of the different farms and fields 
within any region. More exact know- 
ledge might be useful but plan- 
ning could make great advances with 
the use of the knowledge we now 
possess. 


Future Ownership of New Towns 


Mr Henry Brooke (Minister of 
Housing) made the following im- 
portant statement in the House of 
Commons on 29 July: 

“One matter about which people 
have asked me is the relationship of 
the new towns to [the impending re- 
form of local government]. That 
raises the question whether the owner- 
ship of all the land and buildings in 
the new towns when the development 
corporations disappear is really a 
suitable function for local government 
to discharge and, ifso, for what sort of 
authorities. Several of the corpora- 
tions established in England and 
Wales under the New Towns Act will 
have substantially completed their 
tasks in the next few years. The 
Government have been indepen- 
dently examining this matter and 
have reached the conclusion that it 
would not be the best plan to transfer 
wholesale to local authorities the 
ownership of the properties which are 
now in the hands of the corporations. 

“We propose, instead, to establish a 
new agency to take over the property 
and liabilities of the corporations in 
England and Wales as they are wound 
up. This will, of course, all require 
legislation. Meanwhile, the Govern- 
ment are examining a number of 
questions relating to the organiza- 
tions and functions of the proposed 
agency. There will be consultations 
on these questions with local au- 
thority representatives and with other 
expert opinion. The local authorities 


of the new town areas are, and will 
continue to be, responsible for all nor- 
mal local government services just 
as similar authorities are elsewhere. 

“The only exceptions to this have 
been in a few cases water supply and, 
I think in a majority of cases, main 
sewerage. Now that that phase of 
early development js over, the aim of 
the Government will be to ensure that 
in new town areas responsibility for 
those services passes to the normal 
local authorities as soon as suitable 
arrangements can be made.” 

On 30 July this was followed up by 
Mr John Maclay (Secretary of State 
for Scotland), who said: 

‘‘None of the three new towns in 
Scotland is yet approaching the stage 
when development will be substan- 
tially complete, nor will this happen 
for another seven years at least. The 
reasons given by [Mr Brooke] why 
new town assets should not then pass 
to the local authorities . . . are, of 
course, applicable in Scotland as well 
as in England and Wales, but it 
would be premature at the present 
time to set about evolving an alterna- 
tive system of management adapted 
to Scottish conditions. Accordingly, 
we propose that the method to be 
adopted for managing the Scottish 
new towns on completion should be 
left over for future consideration when 
the time is ripe, and that amendment 
of the New Towns Act in its applica- 
tion to Scotland should in conse- 
quence be deferred.” 
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THE BRECON BEACONS NATIONAL PARK 


A brief description of the latest of the National Parks in England 


and Wales 


SK THE average Englishman (or 
A Scot for that matter) what he 
knows of Wales and he may 

think of Snowdon and possibly of the 
Rhondda, or the South Wales mining 
valleys in general, but he will be un- 
likely to mention that in the middle 
of Wales is a vast area of upland 
country with scenery unsurpassed in 
its way—a less aggressively spec- 
tacular way, perhaps, than that of 
Snowdonia, the Lake District, or the 
west of Scotland, but more homely 
and with a quality that grows on one. 
The most prominent feature at the 
southern end of this highland area, 
like the knuckles on the back of a hand 
leading down to the long finger-like 


the tenth to be designated under the Act of 1947. 


by P. R. H. S. HOLBOURN 


ridges enclosing the South Wales 
mining valleys, is the range of the 
Brecon Beacons, rising to nearly 3,000 
feet, the highest summit of the old red 
sandstone in Great Britain. East- 
ward, the Black Mountains, separated 
from the Beacons by the charming 
valley of the Usk, extend to the Here- 
fordshire border (they are the nearest 
mountains to London); while to the 
west the range spreads into Car- 
marthenshire, including Carmarthen 
Van on the county boundary and the 
Black Mountain, not to be confused 
with the plural version to the east. 
On 7 June this year the order 
designating the Brecon Beacons 
National Park took effect. The 515 


Brecon Beacons from Y Gaer. 
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square miles of the park includes the 
whole of this mountain range and a 
fairly substantial amount of lower 
land, much of it enclosed farm land. 
It was also finally decided to include 
not only the little town of Crick- 
howell, which lies well within the 
park, but the other small market 
towns on the northern edge: Hay, 
Talgarth, Sennybridge, and the coun- 
ty town of Brecon. This attractive 
little town in the middle of the forty- 
mile length of the park, with much 
of its medieval character remaining, 
though its buildings are largely of a 
later period, is well placed both as 
a potential administrative centre and 
as a centre for the tourist. 


A Most Varied Park 


Would it be claiming too much to 
suggest that this may be the most 
varied and colourful of the national 
parks, at least during part of the 
year ? Its contours are such that one 
may look across to a sloping patch- 
work of small fields derived from the 
traditional pattern of stock-rearing 
farms requiring shelter and enclo- 


sure for animals. To this texture of 


small fields—red ploughland, grass- 
land, corn, and green crops—is added 
the colour of the hedgerows them- 
selves, the still plentifully-scattered 
hedgerow trees, copses and dingles, 
deciduous woods and conifer planta- 
tions, bracken-covered hill and grassy 
mountain, gashed with streaks of old 
red sandstone, pink-washed farm- 
houses and white-washed buildings, 
Hereford cattle and Welsh Blacks 
the last no longer plentiful. ‘The rich- 
ness of the autumn tints is unsur- 
passed and, if frosts are kind, the 
colour persists throughout the winter, 
gradually mellowing and softening 
until the first buds break in the spring, 
unless the Beacons, covered in snow, 
temporarily transport one to Switzer- 
land. 

Though this park has been com- 
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paratively well preserved, it must be 
confessed that there are a few un- 
desirable features that call for im- 
provement. The Forestry Commis- 
sion is making greater efforts to avoid 
the rigidity of its sombre block- 
planting of conifers by varying the 
species where possible, retaining suit- 
able trees on scrubland before re- 
planting, and leaving hardwood 
dingles and hedgerows so that, during 
the early, ugly period of a planta- 
tion’s growth, it may pass for a field 
crop. It may be possible, in time, to 
encourage the growing of more trees 
on farms. This would provide cash and 
useful timber for the farmer, would 
reduce the blanket planting by the 
Commission and, by bringing shelter 
lower on the farms, would leave more 
of the hills free for,sheep grazing and 
recreation, while avoiding the clear- 
cut break between afforested hill and 
enclosed farm land. However, it is 
mainly the marginal and abandoned 
farm land that is being planted. The 
hilltops are largely common grazing 
almost 40 per cent of the park area 
is common land—and until the law 
is changed (as no doubt it will be) 
the ¥orestry Commission has no 
power to plant these commons. 


Unnatural Features 

Breconshire contributes one-fifth of 
the output of limestone in South 
Wales, and the quality and quantity 
of its silica rock make it nationally 
important in this sphere. The line 
of quarries on the southern fringe of 
the park, two of them very large, can 
perhaps be accepted as features of 
interest rather than as eyesores, as 
well as indications that life within the 
park must go on; since we cannot 
keep our national parks as museum 
pieces or quasi-nature reserves. One 
nature reserve has been declared 
within the park and it is hoped that 
there may soon be others. 

The three military camps in the 
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The Beacons from Craig Cerrig Gleisiad. 


park are certainly not beautiful, but 
some improvement may be brought 
about. A considerable reduction has 
been made in the amount of land 
sought for military training and 
allied purposes. 

Electricity supply may be essential, 
but overhead lines are apt to disrupt 
the natural scene. In this park, how- 
ever, the hilly and wooded landscape 
has made it easier than in some others 
to keep the lines inconspicuous, in 
spite of a vigorous programme of 
rural electrification. 


Historical Associations 


Although Wales cannot claim that 
its villages excel in charm, and those 
in this park are no exception, there are 
many buildings of special interest 
here, and the towns of Brecon, 
Crickhowell, and Hay are well worth 
exploring. Tretower Court, near 
Crickhowell, preserved and restored 





by the Ministry of Works, is one of 
the earliest known examples of a 
country gentleman’s residence, stand- 
ing beside its predecessor, the Norman 
tower. Brecon Cathedral, formerly 
the Priory Church of St John the 
Evangelist, stands in simple dignity 
among the trees above the town. The 
tiny church of Capel-y-ffin, tucked 
away in the middle of the Black 
Mountains, is only a few miles from 
the ruins of Llanthony Abbey. Careg 
Cennen Castle, at the western ex- 
tremity of the park, unlike the other 
castles, is a Welsh foundation and 
perhaps the most perfect of its type. 
There are several other Norman and 
medieval castles and many note- 
worthy churches, bridges, farm- 
houses, and other buildings. For the 
archaeologist there is a wealth of 
barrows and standing stones, hill 
fort, and Roman camps. 

Whether your tastes lie in open 
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mountain or wooded stream, lime- 
stone gorge, cave or waterfall, open 
moor or pleasant farming country, 
your need can be met in the Brecon 
Beacons National Park. Whether you 
wish to study history or watch birds 
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on lake or reservoir, or amidst woods 
or crags, whether you prefer walking 
or pony-trekking, boating on lake, 
canal or river, cycling or motoring, 
or fishing some of its famous waters, 
this park will satisfy your wants. 


SPAIN’S HOUSING POLICY 


Recent changes in the system of administration are being coupled 
with a speeding-up of the output of houses in Spain. The new town 
planning law of 1956 will be described in a later article. 


HE SHORTAGE of houses was 
acute at the end of the Spanish 
civil war, and was worsened 
every year by the rapid growth of the 
population. As a measure to increase 
the supply of cheap housing the 
National Housing Institute was 
created in 1939. In 1954 additional 
duties were entrusted to the Institute, 
a National Housing Council was 
created, and both were made re- 
sponsible to the Minister of Labour. 
Now the National Housing Institute 
and the Housing Council, as well as 
the Town Planning Commission, 
have been made responsible to the 
recently appointed Minister of Hous- 


ing. 


Classification of Dwellings 

The 1954 Housing Act, as ampli- 
fied by orders, decrees, regulations, 
and by-laws, affords special protec- 
tion to “dwellings of limited rent’, 
which are classified thus: 

First group: Dwellings for which 
no State loans are required. 

Second group: Dwellings to the 
cost of which the State, through the 
Institute, contributes. These are 
divided into three categories, accord- 
ing to size and cost per unit of floor 
space. Category 1: 860 to 1,250 
square feet; cost of construction 100 
to 125 per cent (now amended to 


by G. DONALD HARPMAN 


115 per cent) of the “modulus’’. 
Category 2: 700 to 1,610 square feet; 
cost 75 (now 85) to 100 per cent of 
modulus. Category 3: 540 to 860 
square feet; cost not less than 75 (now 
85 per cent) of modulus. 

This modulus is the cost per unit of 
floor space, and is revised from time 
to time. In 1955 it was fixed at the 
equivalent of 18s. 6d. a square foot. 

Provision is made for a third group 
of very cheap dwellings to be built 
in rural areas where there is a very 
urgent need to house rural workers. 
Theysmay correspond to category 3, 
or they may have a floor area of up 
to 1,610 square feet if the cost does 
not exceed 70 per cent of the modulus. 


Agencies for Building 

The dwellings may be built by: 
(a) private persons, individually or in 
groups, building their own homes; 
(b) private enterprise building for 
profit, to sell or let; (¢) local authori- 
ties, government departments, cor- 
porations, syndicates, trade unions, 
co-operatives, and charitable bodies; 
or (d) industrial, agricultural, or com- 
mercial enterprises housing their 
personnel. 


Loans and Grants: Rents 
For the construction of dwellings 
of limited rent, the Institute, which is 
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Members of the TCPA touring party in Madrid, May 1957. Mr G. D. Harpman; Mr H. 
Carr; Sir George Hamer; Mr H. W. J. Heck; Sr José Fonseca. 























financed by the State, may grant: 
exemptions from taxes and stamp 
duties; interest-free loans repayable 
over fifty years; supplementary loans; 
the right of compulsory purchase. It 
can also arrange for priority of sup- 
plies of building materials. 
Interest-free loans may be granted 
to promoters of dwellings of the 
second group: up to 40 per cent of 
the cost of dwellings of category 1 if 
built by promoters described in para- 
graph (c), and 35 per cent if built by 
any of the other promoters. In the 
cases of categories 2 and 3, the limits 
are 50 and 75 per cent, respectively. 
The supplementary loans, subject to 
interest, may increase the total con- 
tribution to 80 per cent if the pro- 
moters are as in paragraphs (a) or (0d), 
and go per cent in other cases. 
Dwellings of the first group may be 
let at rents not exceeding about £6 a 
month, subject to an increase of 30 
per cent during the months when 





central heating is provided. The 

maximum may be revised periodi- 

cally. 

The rent for dwellings of the 
second group may not exceed the 
sum of three factors representing: 
(a) an allowance for maintenance 

and administration; 

(b) interest on capital provided by 
bodies other than the Institute 
(3, 4, or 5 per cent according to 
class of promoter) ; and 

(c) up to 2 per cent on the State loan 
(this part of the rent is for the 
repayment of this loan). 


Experiments in Construction 

The Institute can promote com- 
petitions among architects for the 
design of dwelling types suitable for 
each region, and competitions for the 
construction of dwellings by experi- 
mental methods, mainly to secure a 
saving of scarce materials. In a re- 
markably short time, many such 
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Experimental housing at Carabanchel, near Madrid. 
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dwellings, both houses and flats, have 
been built by numerous competitors 
in a new neighbourhood of Madrid. 


The National Housing Plan 


The Institute has had to formulate 
a national plan, indicating the num- 
ber of dwellings of each group or 
category to be built annually in each 
region. Where the number of dwell- 
ings built by the various promoters 
fails to meet local needs, the Institute 
may entrust the task of undertaking 
the work to any of the bodies men- 
tioned in clause (c) on page 389. 

Spain now has about 3o million 
inhabitants, and births exceed deaths 
by 300,000 annually. Between 25,000 
and 50,000 emigrate each year; thus 
the net annual increase exceeds a 
quarter-million. Therefore the 50,000 
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dwellings built annually barely meet 
the needs of the increase in popula- 
tion; they do not help to reduce the 
housing shortage. 

The first housing plan aimed at the 
construction of 550,000 dwellings in 
five years. Because of the shortage of 
labour and materials it has had to be 
revised, but it is now hoped that the 
rate of construction will rise to100,000 
a year in 1961, as the production of 
materials is steadily increasing. 

The new legislation in town plan- 
ning and town development will 
greatly aid the execution of the 
housing plan, as provision is made for 
the construction of public works such 
as streets, sewers, water mains, and 
lighting, by the local authorities, in 
areas which are to be used for town 
extensions. 


AUTOMATIC CAR-PARKING 


A note on a new device for automatic car-parking : the “‘idpark”’ 


system, designed by André Thaon. 


once the Government had made 
up its mind that the motorist 
shall be required to pay for parking in 
the streets of central London, private 
enterprise would not be slow with 
schemes for providing garages for the 
all-day parker to leave his car off the 
street. Garages of the conventional 
ramp-approach type require much 
space, and because of the high cost 
of land in the central area are expen- 
sive to build. They are also expensive 
to run, particularly if attendants are 
provided to park customers’ cars. 
The need for economy in land and 
running cost has brought to the fore 
ingenious designs for garages in which 
the parking process is fully mechan- 
ized on the push button principle; the 
latest of these is the “‘Zidpark’’. It is 
claimed to be more economical in 
space than other mechanical systems 


I wAs only to be expected that, 





because it is designed on the basic 
principle of serving two adjacent car 
stalls on either side of a central lift at 
each level, instead of only one stall on 
each side as in other mechanical sys- 
tems; thus, four cars can be served on 
each floor by one lift instead of the 
more usual two. The garage would 
consist of one or more sections, each 
section consisting of stalls on a num- 
ber of different floors served by a 
single lift. Each stall would be pro- 
vided with two synchronized con- 
veyors, one for the front and one 
for the rear wheels of the car. The 
parking process in each section would 
be mechanical throughout, actuated 
electronically. No garage on the 
“Zidpark” principle has yet been 
built to the knowledge of the 
writer. 

The “Zidpark” seems to compare 
favourably with other types of garage 
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in speed of parking and “‘unparking”’ 
individual cars. The average parking 
time for a garage of fifteen floors is 
claimed to be thirty-four seconds, and 
the average time for getting the car 
out thirty-eight seconds, including 
an allowance for “shifting’’, i.e. 
“leapfrogging”’ a car from the second 
stall farthest from the lift. The 
mechanical and electronic appara- 
tus, however, seems to be complicated 
and its reliability would have to be 
proved in practice. What happens if 
the lift, or something else, fails ? 

The time claimed for parking and 
“unparking” individual cars will 
satisfy all but the most critical motor- 
ist, given a clear run. What is to 
happen, however, when motorists 
turn up, as they do, in number in 
the morning to leave their cars before 
going on to the office, and again en 
masse at night to collect their cars 
and go home? The fact that the 


**Zidpark”’ relies on serving a greater 
number of car spaces by one lift 
would make the possibility of bottle- 
necks accurring all the greater. This 
is surely a major potential source of 
weakness of mechanical parking 
garages. 

To what extent under normal con- 
ditions in central London would 
there be bottlenecks in the morning 
and queues of cars in the streets out- 
side waiting to get in? Would there 
be corresponding queues of motorists 
waiting to get their cars out in the 
evening? There must be some limit 
to the number of cars that can be 
squeezed into a given land space 
without the risk of cars overflowing 
on to the streets outside. It re- 
emphasizes the need to relate park- 
ing capacity of garages to neighbour- 
ing street capacity. There must be a 
point of balance, and this perhaps is a 
field for study. J. D. C. CHURCHILL 
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DECLINING HAZEL 


HE FORESTRY COMMISSION’S 

latest Bulletin, No. 27, Utilization 

of Hazel Coppice (HMSO, 10s.), 
contains a full and interesting account 
of the position of hazel coppice in 
Britain, with special reference to hazel 
as a raw material of rural or other 
industries today. The Rural Indus- 
tries Bureau, a private land agent, 
and two scientific officers (associated 
with hardboard and paper making), 
contribute a chapter to what is only a 
slim bulletin. 

This country has over 165,000 
acres of hazel coppice at a time when 
12,000 should suffice to supply total 
needs. Experiments in making hard- 
board and paper from hazel have 
been reasonably successful but hazel 
is not an economic raw material for 
this purpose. So the Forestry Com- 
mission advises that, “‘except in those 
localities where it forms the basis of 
a healthy and prosperous underwood 
industry”, hazel coppice should be 
replaced by high forest of another 
species. The conversion measures 
are admitted to be costly. 

The overproduction “problem” 
tends to be regional. Suffolk (a sheep 
and thatch county—which factor 
will be explained later) has too much 
hazel but the other counties specially 
affected are all south of the Thames: 
from Berks., Wilts., and Dorset the 
hazel country extends east to Kent, 
with Hampshire (over 30,000 acres 
of hazel coppice) as the ‘“‘worst” 
county. 

From-the dim past hazel has been 
linked with human life, since the 
wattle of wattle-and-daub was very 
often of hazel, as were ceiling laths 
also, to a later date. In more recent 
times hazel’s chief importance has 
lain in its connection with sheep farm- 
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ing, because it was the raw material 
from which wattles (that is, hurdles 
for sheep folding) were made. When 
hard times came to agriculture, more 
than seventy years ago, the hazel 
coppices were affected because fewer 
wattles were needed. And this natu- 
rally caused a decline in the wattle- 
making craft: fewer men learnt and 
practised the traditional work of the 
underwoods. 


Coppice with standards. The coppice has 
just been cut for peasticks, beanrods, and 
tomato stakes. 


In our own time, with which the 
Bulletin is concerned, an increased 
number of wattles for garden shelters 
could almost certainly be sold; but 
there are not enough men able and 
willing (it is a lonely job) to make 
them, even at prices ranging from 
15s. to 25s. each, according to size. 
The spars or gads and other lengths 
of hazel used by thatchers are another 
product of these coppices but evi- 
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An old woodman in an English wood making wattles or hurdles, which are used for 
garden-shelters and sheep-folds. The economic handling of the underwood such as the hazel 
rods split to make these wattles is an important feature of private forestry in England. 


dently the thatchers’ needs cannot be 
reckoned as a major economic factor, 
whatever thatch seems to the historian 
of English country life and land. 
Crate-rods—six-year-old rods suit- 
able for making crates for the export 
of pottery from the Black Country 
are yet another product of the cop- 
pices, but only the highest quality 
will do, and demand is limited. Hazel 
is also used in some kinds of basket 
making, for salmon traps and crab 
pots, for sheep-feeding cribs, for 
fascines and certain fencing and 
“rustic” garden work. The demand 
for peasticks and beanrods and flower 
and tomato stakes may be an import- 
ant if not very profitable outlet when 
the coppices are near towns or built- 
up areas. 

It was in the light of these circum- 


stances> known or suspected, that an 
inquiry into hazel was undertaken, 
and the findings form the basis for the 
Forestry Commission’s advice, which 
may be summarized as “‘Don’t grow 
hazel’’. , 

One point mentioned in the Bulle- 
tin is that much ‘of the hazel coppice 
grows under standard trees, most 
commonly oak, in the type of wood- 
land known as coppice with standards 

the standards being originally in- 
tended to supply the demands of 
shipbuilders. But outside the scope of 
the Bulletin are one or two contingent 
points worthy of remark. A large pro- 
portion of coppice with standards 
woods, especially those easily acces- 
sible from London, are no longer 
managed on any silvicultural system: 
financially, they are far more valuable 
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as pheasant coverts, because of the 
shooting rents they produce. In these 
circumstances it is unlikely that the 
commission’s assessment of the situa- 
tion and advice for a change of forest 
produce will have any startling effect. 
But the gradual decline of hazel, 
which has been in progress for over 


Employment 


Figures given in the House of Com- 
mons (31 July) show wide variations 
in percentages of unemployment in 
the new towns at 17 June 1957. Some 
of the eight London ring towns were 
well below the national average of 
1-2 per cent, Hatfield having 2 and 
Welwyn 3 per cent. The area of 
which Basildon is part had 3-1 per 
cent. No separate figures were given 
for the Scottish new towns, but the 
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half a century, must be expected to 
continue. It may perhaps be added 
that coppice is nearly always a rather 
degenerate type of silvicuiture, how- 
ever pleasing to the eye, and this de- 
cline of hazel is in step (so to speak) 


with past declines of other kinds of 


coppice, most notably oak and ash. 


in New Towns 


areas in which they are situated were 
all above the national average (1°5 
to 3:0). The highest percentage for 
any new town area was Corby’s 5:1. 
Pentnewydd (which includes Cwm- 
bran) had 1-1 per cent. 

New or extended employment ex- 
change buildings are in progress or 
contemplated at Aycliffe, Harlow, 
Crawley, Hatfield, Hemel Hemp- 
stead, and Stevenage. 


West Suffolk Architectural Award 


“To stimulate public interest in 
good building, and to foster a greater 
appreciation of design and craftsman- 
ship” is the object of the West Suffolk 
Architectural Award. 

Two classes of building, “‘resi- 
dential” and ‘“‘other buildings, in- 
cluding industrial and commercial’, 
completed in the county between 
1 January 1954 and 30 June 1957, are 
eligible for the award, which consists 
of certificates to the architect and 
builder, and a plaque to the owner. 


This award has been arranged by 
the West Suffolk CC, the RIBA, and 
the Eastern Federation of Building 
Trade Employers. ‘The RIBA have 
appointed Sir J. L. Martin, Professor 


of Architecture at the University of 


Cambridge, as assessor and he will 
inspect buildings during September 
1957: 

Entry forms and details are to be 
had from Mr James M. Gorst, 
County Planning Officer, Shire Hall, 
Bury St Edmunds. 


A Complaint of London 


London is lost in smoke and steep’d in tea; 

No Yankee there can lisp the name of thee; 

For climes oblique, that fear the sun’s full rays, 

Chill’d in their fogs, exclude the generous maize. 
Joe. Bartow: The Hasty Pudding (about 1796). 


(This invocation to an American pudding may be scorned by Scots as a mere vegetarian 


imitation of Burns’s lines To a Haggis, but no stanza of the latter compresses so much geo- 


graphy, urban sociology, climatology, and agricultural theory.—Eprror, 'T & CP.) 
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The Town and Country Planning 
Act, 1947, does not expressly provide 
that a stranger may apply for plan- 
ning permission without the consent 
of the owner of the land. But there 
can be little doubt—especially since 
the decision of the High Court some 


five years ago in Hanily v. Minister of 


Local Government and Planning—that 
this is the effect of the 1947 Act. In the 
House of Commons recently it was 
suggested that this freedom to apply 
for planning permission without even 
the knowledge of the owner could 
give rise to fraud, and the Minister 
was asked to remedy the situation. 

Mr Brooke said that he appreciated 
the disadvantages of this situation, 
but thought that any remedy might 
also have disadvantages. He was 
willing, however, to consider any 
suggestions. 


Controlling Caravans (2) 

The enforcement of planning con- 
trol in relation to caravans was con- 
sidered by the Divisional Court re- 
cently in the case of Taylor v. Eton 
RDC. When the 1947 Act came into 
force on 1 July 1948, there were three 
caravans on a certain piece of land. 
By 1955 the number of caravans had 
increased to twenty. The local au- 
thority served an enforcement notice 
requiring the removal of all twenty. 

On appeal, Quarter Sessions held 
that the use of the land prior to July 
1948 was agricultural, and upheld 
the enforcement notice. The Division- 
al Court, however, held that the use 
of the land for three caravans was de- 
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velopment carried out before July 
1948, and that an enforcement notice 
could not be served in respect of those 
three. The Court therefore varied the 
enforcement notice so as to require 
the removal of seventeen. 


A Warning 

Section 59 of the 1947 Act provided 
that owners of certain types of war- 
damaged land might obtain cash 
payments for loss of development 
value, these cash payments being 
either additional to or instead of any 
payment to which the owner might 
be entitled out of the £300 million 
provided by section 58. Such cash 
payments have in fact been made in a 
large number of cases. 

It does not seem to be generally 
appreciated that, in the event of the 
land being redeveloped, this money 
may have to be repaid. Section 57 of 
the 1954 Act provides that, where the 
payment exceeded £20, the Central 
Land Board may cause notice of the 
payment to be entered in the register 
of local land charges. Where this has 
been done, it is not permissible to in- 
itiate certain specified classes of de- 
velopment until the section 59 pay- 
ment has been repaid. 


French Windows 

Most building by-laws provide 
that every habitable room shall be 
provided with windows so constructed 
that a total area of not less than one- 
twentieth of the floor area of the room 
may be opened. In True Bond Homes v. 
Dorking UDC the local authority re- 


jected building plans on the ground 


that they did not provide the requisite 
amount of window space; they con- 
sidered that two casements of the type 
usually known as french windows 
were not windows but a door. The 
local magistrates rejected this argu- 
ment and allowed an appeal. 
A. E. TELLING 
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FAMILY AND KINSHIP IN EAST LON- 
DON. By Michael Young and Peter Will- 
mott. Routledge and Kegan Paul. 255. 

Two policies deeply affecting the 
future of London are being canvassed 
at the moment. Should Londoners 
be rehoused on the spot by redevelop- 
ing the metropolis at very high den- 
sity or should a proportion of the 
population be decentralized, thus 
freeing land in the centre for open 
space and enabling redevelopment to 
be done at lower densities ? 

Messrs Young and Willmott claim 
to have produced evidence to support 
the former policy. In this sociological 
study-with-a-difference they have 
produced a well-written book which 
often has the colour and vitality of a 
novel. With a team of helpers, they 
lived and worked in Bethnal Green 
for eighteen months, using the “‘free 
interview” method of finding out 
people’s attitudes and behaviour to 
the family both small and extensive, 
and supplementing this by observa- 
tion and analysis of known facts 
about the subject. Their initial object 
was to find out what happens to 
family life when people move to an 
“estate’’. Therefore, they start by 
studying an old borough in the East 
End and then trace some of the 
families from the borough who have 
moved to a new LCC estate. 

They discover the importance to 
the people they meet of the family, 
in its narrower manifestation of 


father, mother, their parents and 
children, and also in its wider exten- 
sion of uncles, aunts, cousins, and 
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so on. In Bethnal Green wives want 
to live near their mothers so that they 
can “‘pop in and see mum”’ to ask her 
advice, help, or just for companion- 
ship. The wider family meets fre- 
quently, and in the opinion of the 
authors, is ‘‘a doorway to the com- 
munity”. Apart from the importance 
of kinship, long residence in the area 
also leads to neighbourliness, belong- 
ing. The many small pubs and shops 
are community centres. 

This is compared with the estate. 
Here, ‘“‘for most of the women the 
move meant a sharp break with the 
full life they had previously shared 
with others.’’ One wife is quoted: ‘If 
I didn’t go to work, I’d get melan- 
cholic. It’s like being in a box to die 
out here.”’ The estate’s new, efficient, 
larger houses bred snobbery —‘‘living 
up to the Joneses”. The resulting 
competition for status caused greater 
reliance on the small family and a 
dislike of mixing. There were few 
shops or pubs and these were widely 
spaced. 

The book ends with a chapter 
headed “‘Planning and Family Life’, 
in which the authors suggest that very 
few people want to leave the East 
End, and that, therefore, the authori- 
ties should consider a policy of re- 
housing people where they are, even 
... “sacrificing some of the many pro- 
jected open spaces, earmarked in the 
plans. . .”’ It appears from this state- 
ment, and in the letter which has 
appeared in The Times, that the 
authors consider that this piece of 
research has proved that decentraliza- 
tion is socially wrong. To what extent 
is this conclusion valid ? 

Asa piece of research it is clear that 
time and care have been taken in the 
study of Bethnal Green itself. What 
is to be deduced from the material 
does not seem to me to be anything 
like as clear. The authors have ex- 
amined an area which, they admit, 
may be peculiar. It is very much the 
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home of the manual worker (it is a 
pity they do not give the numbers 
employed in the different industries 
they name) and according to Mrs 
Glass’s classification of districts at 
Middlesborough it would, I assume, 
rank with her gregarious ‘‘slum”’ 
there. Quite a large number of its 
people left the borough during the 
war of which only a proportion have 
returned. This should mean that the 
residue are those most firmly attached 
to their district. 

As Professor Titmuss comments in 
his Foreword, it is seen “primarily 
through the eyes of middle-aged 
husbands and wives’. One would 
expect these to demonstrate attitudes 


which might be much less true of 


those growing up in the post-war 
world. The study of the “‘estate’’ is 
perfunctory. Only fifty families were 
seen, selected solely from those moved 
from Bethnal Green, and the average 
age of the women interviewed was 
thirty-seven. For the authors to 
assume that this evidence demon- 
strates that people from the East 
End as a whole are not content when 
moved out from their district is surely 
unwarranted. 

The trouble is that the very im- 
portant discussion as to what is to 


be done with London’s problem of 


replanning and congestion is being 
confused by the remarks of people 
who have little knowledge of the 
background facts. 

The Greater London Plan, picking 
up a number of ideas from the Barlow 
Commission’s Report, assumed that 
over a million people should be moved 
out of London in order to allow for 


lower densities and the creation of 


open space. The Plan assumed that 
about 350,000 people would go to 
new towns and 800,000 to expanded 
towns, on the basis that work would 
be provided pari passu with housing 
and a real effort be made to create 
real communities. Since the war the 
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new towns have been carrying the 
main burden. The housing estates 
built by the London County Council 
(of which “‘Greenleigh”’ in Young and 
Willmott’s study is an example) were 
never part of an official decentraliza- 
tion policy and resulted from the 
desperate need to house people some- 
where in the years immediately fol- 
lowing the war, when the LCC had 
an enormous housing list and no land 
on which to build. These estates were 
put up hurriedly, lacked industry and 
amenities and if they became com- 
munities at all did so in the face of 
every possible difficulty. To regard 
life in them as a test of the value of 
decentralization would be likely to 
produce the wrong answer if one were 
looking for the right one. 

It is a great pity that there are no 
social surveys avaitable of the result 
of the movement of Londoners to new 
towns. The new towns, whatever their 
value aesthetically, seem, to those of 
us who live in them, to provide a 
satisfactory community for at any 
rate a proportion of Londoners. Their 
system of selection of tenants is flex- 
ible; some are already encouraging 
the mgvement of whole families. To 
ignore their contribution or that of 
similar decentralization methods to 
the problem is not to want to answer 
it. 

Finally, a more objective and less 
emotional approach to density prob- 
lems is needed., The wide streets and 
housing greens of the new towns may 
be unnecessary but these could not be 
provided at likely London densities 
anyway. To suggest cutting down 
school playing fields and the very 
meagre allowance of adult playing 
fields and parkland likely in any 
Central London plan would be to 
deprive many generations of people 
of something vital to well-being. It 
would also mean creating another 
London problem for 2030. 

G. BROOKE TAYLOR 
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YOUR HOUSE ON VIEW: OUR HOMES 
AND THEIR SETTING. Published by the 
Council for the Preservation of Rural 
England for Central Panels Committee. 35. 

There have been several official or 
semi-official booklets intended to 
improve public taste in the look of 
houses. This is much the best so far. 
In few and simple words it indicates 
the principles of design that produce 
good results. The examples in the 
numerous photographs are all beauti- 
ful without being either romantic or 
pretentious. A reader following the 
brief text is likely to be pleasurably 
educated in taste by these pictures— 
mostly of grouped and _ terraced 
houses, with a few detached ones and 
bungalows, in their settings of gardens 
and landscapes. The architecture 
ranges from traditional to “‘contem- 
porary” but is never irritatingly 
either of these. It is odd that such an 
excellent lesson in design should be 
clothed in rather graceless typo- 
graphy and an eye-shocking cover. 

F. J. O. 


THE QUIET PLACES. By Basil Collier. 
Phoenix House Ltd. 255. 

In his opening chapter, Mr Collier 
says: ‘‘Within our own time much of 
the countryside lost its rural charms 
without exchanging them for the 
dignity and harmony proper to an 
urban landscape.” This book con- 
tains photographs and descriptions of 
the unspoilt places—the ‘“remoter 
haunts of peace”’ and the “‘pockets of 
seclusion near the heart of great in- 
dustrial and commercial centres’’. 

The text is extremely interesting 
but it is a pity that Mr Collier’s ex- 
cellent photographs are not repro- 
duced as well as they could be. Nowa- 
days photographic reproduction has 
become such a fine art that it is sur- 
prising, in a book of this kind where 
photographic detail is so important, 
to find such a low standard. 

H. E, 
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INTERNATIONAL UNION FOR GON- 
SERVATION OF NATURE AND NATURAL 
RESOURCES: Sixth Technical Meeting, 


Edinburgh 1956. Society for Promotion of 


Nature Reserves, London. 255. 

The value to technicians of this 
report of a conference at which 200 
organizations from forty-six countries 
were represented needs no certificate. 
The four subjects discussed were: 
Management of Nature Reserves on 
the Basis of Modern Scientific Know- 


ledge; Biological Consequences of 


Myxomatosis ; Rehabilitation of Areas 
Biologically Devastated by Human 


Disturbance; and Relationship of 


Ecology to Landscape Planning. The 
report is very clearly edited; some 
papers being given in extenso and 
others summarized in such a way as to 
get as much solid information into 265 
pages (120,000 words) as practicable. 
This method makes it singularly in- 
telligible and interesting to the lay 
reader or the planner or landscape 
architect who is not a biologist or any 
sort of exact scientist. ‘To many such 
the opening paper by Mr E. M. 
Nicholson will be a revelation: it 
starts fascinating trains of thought 
as to the degree to which non-inter- 
ference with the preserves of Nature 
is right or possible. The section on 
ecology and landscape planning is of 
direct importance to planners. 


A GUIDE TO THE RENT ACT 1957. 
By Ashley Bramall. (Current Law Guide 
No. 13.) Sweet and Maxwell. 125. 6d. 

The aim of this little paper-covered 
book is to give a coherent picture of 
the new Act and to suggest tentative 
solutions to some problems of inter- 
pretation. The Act is given in full, 
together with the Rent Restrictions 
Regulations 1957. The book does not 
deal with the parts of the Act that 
apply only to Scotland. There are 
tables of statistics and cases, and a 
convenient list of dates when matters 
have to be attended to. 
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THE FIRST OF THE PRE-PLANNED TOWNS 


Letchworth 


Offers sites with all facilities for 
% INDUSTRY 
% COMMERCIAL OFFICES 


% RESIDENCE 


Urban advantages in charming natural surroundings 
have been made possible by good planning and beautiful 
planting. Factories, offices, and shops are all within easy 
reach of pleasant houses with gardens. Rents are moder- 
ate. Leases of residential sites are for 99 years, and for 
factory sites 990 years. 

Within easy reach of London (King’s Cross) by rail, 
served by the Great North Road, and encircled by a green 


belt, Letchworth is an efficient place for modern industry 


and business, and a delightful place for executives and 


workers to live in. 


Inquiries are welcomed and an expert staff will advise anyone 


interested. 


FIRST GARDEN city Ltp LETCHWORTH uenrrs. 








